NEWFOUNDLAND 


Tuning the Rig 


Latitude 50° N. Longitude 56° W. 
Fourché Harbour 
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E ARE MOORED in a ghost 
\ NV town. Near overgrown cot- 
tages skeletal dories lie 


beached upside down’in the tidal mud. 
At 1900 hours we tied up at the only 
dock still standing, alongside a ruined 
factory across from the ruined village 
on the fjord’s east side. The moon had 
not yet risen. Under the cove’s steep 
wall the shadows were already deep. 
Vines emerged from the factory’s rust- 
ing boilers. Frost-heaved slabs of con- 
crete were stained a deep red; casks 
and machinery lay scattered among 
wind-curled sheets of corrugated roof. 
It could have been Conrad’s Inner Sta- 
tion in Heart of Darkness, which was 
used to store ivory. In fact it had been 
used to butcher whales. 

Throughout Newfoundland’s histo- 
ry most of the island’s population lived 
in villages like this one. There were at 
one time 1,300 of them, scattered 
along 6,000 miles of coastline. Few 
ever had 500 inhabitants. Most were 
inaccessible by land. Some did not 
have a cash economy until after the 
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The Regina Maris in full sail off Cape Saint John, on the north coast of Newfoundland 


a 


Second World War. In a typical “out- 
port” everything sprawled helter-skel- 
ter. There were few if any streets, no 
town councils, and no town planning. 
Stl, a certain uniformity was evident: 
nearly every house had frontage on the 
water, with a dock, a boat, and a plat- 
form called a flake, for drying cod. 

What were people’s lives like? Qui- 
et—a slow routine of fishing locally for 
cod and bringing it in to be salted. Of 
visits in homemade dorries to neigh- 
boring towns. Of austere worship in 
raw pews; communal laundry days and 
country dances; tea and turnips, and 
tobacco smoked in clay pipes called 
dudeens; songs and stories told by 
lamplight late into the night in low- 
roofed parlors. A saying of the old 
Newfoundlanders went, “Land is a 
place to cure fish.” Their lives were 
closely tuned to the pitch of the sea 
and the rhythms of the natural world. 
But early in this century those rhythms 
were broken, and the balance they had 
provided was lost. 

With the coming of the First World 
War the sons of this Nursery for Sea- 
men played a large role in the Allied 
merchant navy. When the war was 
over, many who had served chose not 
to return to the outports and moved on 
for good to Newfoundland’s capital 
city, St. John’s, or New York, or Bos- 
ton. Gravely depopulated, heavily de- 
pendent on one resource—cod— 
Newfoundland was devastated by the 


collapse of world markets for that re- 
source after 1929. Over the following 
two decades problems that had been 
chronic grew acute. In the outports, it 
was said, there was nothing but rum 
and poverty. Finally, in 1949, New- 
foundlanders voted to renounce their 
dominion status in the British Com- 
monwealth, and Newfoundland be- 
came a Canadian province. 

From then on the decline of the out- 
ports was hastened by official policy. 
The new province’s economic future 
was seen to lie with pulp and paper 
mills, and massive hydroelectric proj- 
ects. And it was argued that outports 
were no longer socially viable. Such 
small settlements, it seemed, were not 
money-making propositions; the har- 
mony with nature—the almost un- 
thinking maintenance of biological and 
social equilibrium that had sustained 
these communities for centuries—was 
gone. A vigorous “coastal resettlement 
program” drained the population into 
more accessible towns. Under pres- 
sure, people moved. What they found, 
in many cases, was a better livelihood. 
What they left behind was a way of 
life, and villages like the one where we 
were now moored: Williamsport. 

It is not the sort of place you come 
upon by chance. Eight weeks before, I 
had sailed from Boston in an eighty- 
year-old square-rigged ship, the Regina 
Maris, bound for Greenland and the 
polar ice to study humpback whales. 
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Rural Electrification 


GENERATING 


The sound of school bells 
brings back memories of my 
classroom days in rural Minne- 
sota. But students in today’s 
countryside are hearing a high- 
tech ring to that sound, as 
the latest information tech- 
nologies help teachers 
and students keep up 
with our changing, 
more competitive 
world. 

In sparsely popu- 
lated areas, like India- 
homa, Oklahoma, 
school systems often 
have difficulty offering 
a range of advanced 
courses. So Cotton 
Electric Co-op stepped 
in with an innovative 
solution, donating a 
satellite dish to beam 
down telecourses in 
German, physics, and other sub- 
jects produced at Oklahoma 
State University. Indiahoma’s 
high school graduates now are 
better prepared to compete in 
college and in life. 


Leadership in education 
like this is being duplicated in 
small towns and rural communi- 
ties across the country. Thanks 
to Morrow Electric Cooperative 
in Ohio, a student at Frederick- 
town High School, who dreams 
of a career in aerospace engi- 
neering, can take a calculus 
class once out of reach. 
Youngsters in Eddyville, 
Oregon, have access to 


By Bob Bergland 


advanced computer courses 
through the satellite hook-up 
provided by Consumers Power. 
Teacher training and enrich- 
ment programs, as well as adult 
education courses, are also 


being 
offered 
via satel- 

lite with help 
from local electric co-ops. 

It’s natural that rural electric 
cooperatives would provide 
such leadership. They know 
firsthand how to broaden home- 
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town opportunity by pulling 
local resources together and 
forging partnerships with other 
private and public institutions. 
They’re also supporting con- 
gressional rural development 
initiatives that would include 
funding for “star schools” pro- 
grams using fiberoptics, satel- 
lites, and other modern tech- 
nologies to help thousands of 
students receive an education 
previously unavailable to them. 


Striving for excellence in 
education is nothing new for 
rural schools. But with a boost 
from rural electric systems, 
cooperating with local, state and 
federal organizations, students 
all over the country will walk 
into college classes and onto job 
sites with the necessary science, 
math, and language skills. 

By helping young people 
prepare for today’s competitive 
society, rural electrics are gener- 
ating more than electricity... 
they’re strengthening the 
nation’s educational foundation. 


America’s Consumer-Owned 


Rural Electric Systems 
A Power In The Land. 


For a free booklet, 

Strengthening the Rural Economy: 
America’s Rural Electric Systems 
At Work, 

write: Public Relations/A, NRECA, 
or call (202) 857-9539 
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The expedition’s goal was to track the 
animals that the Regina’s sister ships 
had once slaughtered to their northern- 
most range. Now the arctic summer 
was turning. Having run a census of 
the Greenland whales, we sought to 
compare that whole population with 
the larger one off Newfoundland. In 
the course of this work we had learned 
of Williamsport. As the mares’ tails that 
foretell approaching squalls appeared 
off the coast, we sailed through a “key- 
hole” in the thousand-foot-high gran- 
ite cliffs, and proceeded up a fjord that 
grew progressively more still and 
dreamlike as the sound of the sea 
trailed off. Two miles in, the anchor 
was let fall in Fourché Harbour. 

Whaling operations in Newfound- 
land employed a method dating back 
to the early part of the century. Whales 
were killed at sea by “catcher” boats. 
In some operations boats were then 
dispatched to bring in the floating car- 
casses; otherwise the hunting boat 
would collect the catch itself and labor 
up the inlet to its station, trailing sev- 
eral giant corpses. Small cargo ships 
docked at the pier to onload the pro- 
cessed meat, bone meal (for fertilizer), 
oil, and baleen. 

From 1905 to 1915 about a dozen 
companies vied for the five kinds of 
large whales that swam in Newfound- 
land waters: blue, fin, humpback, sei, 
and sperm. Catches soon declined. By 
the 1930s few onshore stations re- 
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Harpoon heads on the whaling-station dock in Williamsport 


mained, and from then on the average 
yearly take was small—around 200 
whales for the entire coastline. Whale 
populations started to recover. 

Then, in 1939, a whaling station was 
opened in Williamsport by the Olsen 
Whaling and Sealing Company, with 
equipment transferred from an older 
station in the south. A few years later, 
two other, nearby stations were re- 
opened, and the changing nature of 
life on land began to disrupt, perhaps 
irreversibly, life in the sea. Whaling 
without restrictions, the three oper- 
ations took 3,000 whales from 1947 to 
1951 alone. The Williamsport station 
was shut down in 1951, only to be used 
again by a Japanese firm in 1967. This 
time so many fins were slaughtered in 
so short a span that they were almost 
wiped out in local waters. In 1972 the 
station closed for good, and today, less 
than two decades later, it already 
evokes the timelessness of ruins. A 
fisherman whom I spoke with fifty 
miles up the coast said, “It was all dif- 
ferent then. With the jigging and the 
whaling, there was work, and some to 
spare, for fifty families. A hustle and a 
bustle. Surely.” 


HE SQUALL has come and gone. 

The sun is breaking through, 

and the woods along the shore- 
line glisten. I and several other mem- 
bers of the crew lower away in small 
boats and set out exploring. 


Across the fjord from the factory 
stand the remnants of Williamsport 
proper: a ring of twenty or thirty cot- 
tages in various stages of collapse 
around Fourché Harbour. The horse- 
shoe-shaped inlet is shallow and clear. 
Fragments of timber and oarlocks, fish- 
nets and floats, are embedded in its 
floor. At either end of the horseshoe, 
like stained molars in an otherwise 
toothless jaw, stand two houses in rela- 
tively good repair. The prim gray cot- 
tage with chintz curtains and a flat roof 
is the home of an aged couple, two of 
the village’s three current residents, 
Wesley and Effie Randall; the one- 
room shack belongs to a solitary fisher- 
man named Pierce Caravan. Maybe 
they remained in their homes as others 
moved away, or maybe they appropri- 
ated the houses closest to the harbor’s 
mouth. Like many outports, William- 
sport had been a village without 
streets: where would they lead? But 
something was required to get from 
house to house, so residents built “the 
road,” a boardwalk on stilts that ran be- 
hind each house along the shore. We 
set off on it gingerly toward the back of 
the harbor, watching for dropped 
planks and rotten pilings, peering 
through caved-in roofs and buckled 
door frames from which wild brush 
sprouts like coral from a wreck. 

Beyond an arched footbridge next to 
a cemetery overgrown with wild radish 
stands a frame church with its doors 
and windows gone. Its signboard lies 
face down, ingested by raspberry 
thickets. Inside the building weather- 
beaten pews encircle a central plat- 
form. Sunlight enters through the 
stovepipe’s ceramic collar. There are 
no religious artifacts or other signs of 
worship. Nothing at all to turn over, 
poke at, stumble on. The building was 
so austere, so modest, when in use that 
now, abandoned, it scarcely seems 
changed. Sumacs reach in through the 
windows. An alder pokes up through 
the floor. 

Outside again, the trace of a path 
leads up and up, keeping close to a 
stream that can be heard but not seen. 
The recent rain is gurgling through the 
mulch and steaming off the foliage. 
The path rises on, past blooming 
fireweed and asters, speckled alders, 
black and yellow birches, rowan, scar- 
let mushrooms, shimmering ferns. High 
up it ends, suddenly emerging at a pool 
between two waterfalls. 
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As I watch my shipmates leap into 
the fresh, clear water, after fifteen 
hundred miles of frigid seas, and as I 
smell the sweet rot all around me, after 
two months without vegetation higher 
than my kneecap, I am overcome by 
gratitude, and led to wonder why. 

On almost any day of this expedition 
I have felt every kind of emotion with 
a purity and intensity I rarely knew be- 
fore. It makes me realize that in a city, 
if the environment is neutral—not too 
noisy, too filthy, too intrusive—then I 
think things are all right. But in fact a 
truce with our senses is not the same as 
an alliance. Though we may think so, 
we are not habituated to sensory depri- 
vations. The absence of constant nour- 
ishment through the senses divorces us 
from nature’s rhythms, traps us in our- 
selves and in each other, makes us brit- 
tle and subjective, thins the blood. In 
the city sensuality is overemphasized 
and yet, paradoxically, is confined to 
certain types of relationships and situa- 
tions. Here it is a ceaseless, wordless 
dialogue with patterns larger than one- 
self, a constant rinsing. Intimate, im- 


personal, this dialogue-sensation feeds 
the habit of perception, breeds deep 
feeling and clear thought. 

Of course, the point is not really 
“here” or “there” at all but taking it 
with you, bringing it home. Is that still 
possible in a city, in our time? I don’t 
know. All I know is that now, this mo- 
ment, in this spot, what I can see is ra- 
diant, and fresh, and strange. I ap- 
proach it as if beamed down on another 
planet called, perhaps, the Past. 


pier, stepping over missing planks, 

to the factory. The sky is still twilit, 
but the fjord is swaddled in gloom. 
Pale wads of mist are forming on the 
water. A full moon, rising, is not quite 
visible behind the rock walls on the 
near side of the fjord, but the far side is 
burnished by a colorless glow, half 
dusk, half moonlight. When we 
docked, a few hours back, the ship’s 
cook jumped ashore to tie up the for- 
ward spring line. Then without a word 
he lowered his head and just kept 
walking, like an animal tracking a 


IE THE EVENING I walk down the 


scent. I haven’t seen him since. But 
now, as I turn a corner, he calls to me 
softly, from above. 

The cook and the engineer are sit- 
ting on the corrugated roof of the fac- 
tory, beside a hole through which blub- 
ber was dropped into “cookers.” They 
aren't talking. There is something like 
an aura or magnetic charge around 
them. When the cook does speak at 
last, he can’t look at me. His voice is 
like damp black cloth. “I have 
the strangest feeling,” he says. 
“Something in there keeps pulling 
me in.” 

In the past two months we have 
come to know so many humpback 
whales. In the bleakest seas they have 
rubbed against our hull in greeting. 
They have “bubble fed” beside the 
ship, corralling fish with “bubble nets” 
spun out of exhaled air. They have in- 
vented games, such as surfacing 
alternately on our port and starboard 
sides. During one such game, when 
I was climbing down a shroud, I 
turned to find that a full-grown whale 
had “spyhopped”—that is, risen al- 
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most vertically to get a better view of 
me. 

To observe a forty-ton mass erupting 
through the slush ice, waterfalls trail- 
ing along its flanks and whirlpools ed- 
dying off its flippers, is to experience 
the engine of the natural world as 
frighteningly Other. But to have that 
engine turn and peer into your eyes, 
with a benign and speculative gaze, is 
to feel that perhaps the Otherness is 
not so other after all, to appreciate that 
you and it are looking at each other. 

Humpbacks are known in scientific 
terms as an indicator species. If their 
numbers fall too low—if they as a spe- 
cies are in trouble—it is because the 
less sophisticated, less visible mem- 
bers of the food chain that supports 
them are in trouble too; the whole bio- 
logical community is out of balance. In 
this sense the whales, at the top of 
their food chain, are like canaries in a 
coal mine; if they die out—if the 
ocean, overfished and polluted, can’t 
support these animals—it will ulti- 
mately not support us either. The Ol- 
sen Whaling and Sealing Company 
paid little heed to such considerations, 
to the larger patterns beyond itself. 
The company, in the end, became its 
own victim. 

How can I convey what it feels like 
to sit on the feeder ramp—gouged, 
crosshatched, and scarified by flensing 
knives? Below, the concrete holds red 
puddles. Rust? Dissolved brick? How 
can I not imagine they are something 
else? Not see the great sad carcasses 
winched up, their blood cascading 
down the chute between my feet, the 
weed-choked courtyard walled in by 
blocks of flesh? 

The moon is now high overhead. 
Shimmying down the main shed’s out- 
er wall, I pry off a board with my mar- 
lin spike and step inside. Moonlight 
washes in through cracks in the roof 
and walls, falls here on a ten-foot-high 
cylinder, there on a circular valve, a 
trough. A large chute comes into view, 
angling toward a lidded metal pot be- 
low. The blubber would have passed 
this way. The skeleton, too, hacked 
into pieces by giant saws, and then 
boiled to extract oil. The oil ran from 
the cookers into various tanks, de- 
pending on the purity. Here and there 
on the floor I can see scraps of baleen, 
and discarded sacks stenciled 

WHALE MEAL 
NOT FOR HUMAN CONSUMPTION 
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Aloft on the Regina Maris: 


The factory is utterly quiet; even my 
breathing seems muffled by the dust, 
the heavy air. For a long time I feel 
nothing—and then I am intensely 
lonely. The space where I am standing 
gathers to itself, in sorrow, all that we 
have done to empty the world of our 
companions in it. It is said that hump- 
back songs are “ghostly.” Well, this 
place is filled with ghosts: gigantic, in- 
nocent, unaccusing. Still, I imagine 
them saying, “Now that you’ve killed 
us, spoiled the water, denuded the 
land, now, now you decide it’s time to 
listen to our songs, to find out what 
they mean.” I have listened to those 
songs a dozen times. I want to hear 
one now. Or any sound—a snake, a 
bat, even mosquitoes. But there is 
nothing. 


ILLIAMSPORT LIES well 

astern. The ship is bound 

for the southeast, tacking 
westward. A red sun is skewered 
on the bowsprit. The sky is pink, and 
finny, and the seas so dark they are al- 
most black, except for the foam that 
Slides along each crest like runny 
frosting. 

On deck there is music: fiddle, con- 
certina, recorders, and guitar, playing 
Outport jigs and reels. Viewed from 
above, on the mainmast shroud, it 
seems suddenly so small, this little cir- 
cle, making music, clustered on a float- 
ing stage, with the ocean darkening all 
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around and the land behind dissolving 
into memory. Most of the faces of the 
people below are in shadow, individual 
features fading, chins and hair and 
noses lit by the red glimmer like heads 
around a hearth. 

Looking down on this scene from 
my position aloft, thinking of Wil- 
liamsport, I recall a recent incident 
on board when a fracture was discov- 
ered in the giant bottle screw into 
which a backstay fastens. This was 
serious, for the bottle screw, one 
might say, is an indicator machine; 
the counterbalanced tension of the 
stays is what holds up the mast, like 
guy wires on a radio tower. The ship’s 
engineer constructed a steel splint, 
which was then bolted on to the bottle 
screw. It would hold for a while. But it 
altered the tension on the backstay, 
and made it necessary to adjust the op- 
posing stays (four on each side) by 
backing off or tightening other bottle 
screws with a monkey wrench that 
weighed ten pounds. This took a long 
time. | 

Only when we had finished with the 
mizzen did I realize that we had just 
begun—that the mizzenmast, in turn, 
was connected by other stays to the 
mainmast, the mainmast to the fore- 
mast, the foremast.to the jib boom, 
and so on. A single web distributed the 
tension over every inch of rig; no part, 
even the stoutest mast, stood on its 
own; the whole thing held together 
thanks to counterbalanced stress, so 
that a change in any single part affect- 
ed every other. 

As the boatswain eyeballed the fore 
topmast and hung by his hands from 
a stay to test its give, I asked how 
he’d learned to do what he had just 
done. 

“This? It’s just” —he paused—“rou- 
tine.” He tightened a bottle screw one 
quarter turn. 

“What do you call it?” 

“Tuning the rig.” 

Now, as I step on deck to join in my 
shipmates’ music, the Regina indeed 
seems like one great instrument, with 
her fretted shrouds, the chord of her 
sails, her belaying pins like tuning 
pegs, her hull the ocean’s sounding 
board, her lignum vitae and mahogany, 
her oak and teak, her taut proud beau- 
ty and her lines that hum like harp 
strings in the wind—an instrument 
that we, together, play. 

—Harvey Oxenhorn 
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fect on your cholesterol level; the drugs that lower it can have se- 
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Schell, on the Chinese astrophysicist Fang Lizhi, calling 
him China’s Andrei Sakharov. The article described 
Fang’s inspirational speeches in favor of democracy in Chi- 
na, and told of the students who thronged halls to hear his 
criticisms of the government. Schell kept in close touch 


I: May OF last year we published a cover story, by Orville 


with Fang from the time the article appeared un- 
til Fang’s withdrawal to the U.S. embassy in 
Beijing, shortly after the massacre of student 
protesters in Tiananmen Square, on June 4. 
Schell says that the A//antic article increased 
Fang’s prominence not only in the West but also 
in China. “It at once put him in a more danger- 
ous situation and protected him,” Schell says. 
Fang was allowed to talk freely to foreigners, in 
his Beijing apartment or over the telephone, and 
could even travel abroad, as he did to Australia 
and Hong Kong. But he was not allowed to ad- 
dress Chinese students. 

The student uprisings were a sign that a new 
generation of protesters had taken up Fang’s 
criticisms. Schell cautions against the tendency 
in the West to latch on to “celebrity dissidents,” 
and points out that the students did not chant 


Fang and Schell 


Fang’s name or treat him as a guru. “In an important but 
general way he prepared the path,” Schell says, “and they 
went a step further.” Despite Fang’s notoriety, few Chinese 
knew what he looked like: the government banned photo- 
graphs of him. Schell was able to go walking with Fang in 
Beijing and even eat at restaurants without attracting notice. 


The last time the two men saw each other was on 
a “quiet, lovely” picnic at an unrestored Ming 
tomb near Beijing, two weeks before Fang 
sought refuge at the embassy. 

Fang’s protector within the government was 
Zhao Ziyang, who was deposed as Party secre- 
tary after the student massacre. (Zhe Atlantic 
published an article by Zhao about economic re- 
form in December, 1984.) When we went to 
press, Schell had had no contact with Fang since 
he entered the U.S. embassy. He worried that 
Fang might leave the embassy and attempt to re- 
sume his life as a critic, characteristically defying 
the recent suppression of intellectuals. “It’s in- 
conceivable to me that they would execute 
him,” Schell says. “But it’s inconceivable to me 
that they would have done many of the things 
they’ve already done.” —THE EDITORS 
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THOMAS J. MOORE (“The Cholesterol 
Myth”) is a writer who lives in Washing- 
ton, D.C. He has been an investigative 
reporter for Zhe Chicago Sun-Times and the 
Washington bureau of the Knight-Ridder 
newspapers, and has served in govern- 
ment on the staffs of Senator Gary Hart 
and the Senate Select Committee on In- 
telligence. Moore’s reporting has won 
awards from the National Press Club, 
the White House Correspondents As- 
sociation, and the National Headliners 
Club. 


SEYMOUR CHWAST (cover artist) was 
born in New York City and attended the 
Cooper Union School of Art and Archi- 
tecture, from which he graduated in 
1951. He was among the founders of, and 
is the director of, the studio now called 
The Pushpin Group. Chwast’s work, in a 
variety of styles and media, has been ex- 
hibited widely in the United States, Eu- 
rope, Japan, and Brazil. Examples of his 
work are included in the permanent col- 
lections of the Museum of Modern Art, 
in New York, the Gutenberg Museum, in 
Mainz, Germany, and other museums. 
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CAMILO JOSE VERGARA (“Hell in a Very 
Tall Place”) is a writer and photographer 
who lives in New York City. He holds an 
M.A. in sociology from Columbia Uni- 
versity, and has been the recipient of nu- 
merous grants and fellowships to further 
his work in urban architecture and de- 
sign. His book Silent Cities: The Evolution 
of the American Cemetery, which he wrote 
with Kenneth T. Jackson, will be pub- 
lished this fall. 


SHANNON BROWNLEE (“Agriculture: 
The Best Banana Bred”) is an associate 
editor of U.S. News © World Report, for 


which she covers medicine. 


HARVEY OXENHORN (“Newfoundland: 
Tuning the Rig”) is the director of the 
public-policy communications program 
at Harvard University’s John F. Kennedy 
School of Government. He is the author 
of Elemental Things: The Poetry of Hugh 
MacDiarmid (1984). A new book, about a 
tall ship’s Arctic voyage, will be pub- 
lished next May. 


WILLIAM MATTHEWS (“The Blues”) is a 
professor of English at the City Universi- 
ty of New York. A new book of his po- 
ems, Blues If You Want, will be published 
next month. 


PETER DAVISON (“The Passing of ‘This- 
tle”) is The At/antic’s poetry editor. A col- 
lection of his poems, 7he Great Ledge, will 
be published next month. 


WAYNE JOHNSON (“Hippies, Indians, 
Buffalo”) is a writer who lives in lowa. 
His first novel, a collection of eighteen 
related stories, of which the story in this 
issue is one, will be published next spring. 


WALTER McDONALD (“Hawks in a Bitter 
Blizzard”) is the Horn Professor of Eng- 
lish at Texas Tech University, in Lub- 
bock. He is the author of nine books of 
poems, the most recent of which, Night 
Landings, was published earlier this 
year. 


JAMES FALLOWS (“With the Rebels”), 
The Atlantic’s Washington editor, has been 
writing from Asia for the past three years. 
His latest book, More Like Us, was pub- 
lished in March by Houghton Mifflin. 


DAVID OWEN (“Do-It-Yourself Video- 
tapes”) is a contributing editor of 7/e Ar- 
lantic Monthly. He is the author of three 
books, High School (1981), None of the 
Above: Behind the Myth of Scholastic Aptt- 
tude (1985), and The Man Who Invented 
Saturday Morning (1988). 
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